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p od rest you merry, gentle- 
^ men, 

Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was bdrn upon this day, 

To save us all from Satan's 
power 

When we were gone astray. 

0 tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day. 


jSJow to the Lord sing 
^ praises. 

All you within this place, 
And with true love and 
brotherhood 

Each other now embrace ; 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface. 

0 tidings of comjort and joy , . 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day , 


The Light That 
Shines 
in Darkness 


A Happy Christmas to us all, 
to all free peoples who 
fight against evil things and to 
all oppressed peoples who suffer 
from them. 

It is no mockery to wish 
ourselves a Happy Christmas 
in these days, for God and 
all His people know that we 
have done our utmost to 
deserve it.* And if we think 
quietly of what is happening - 
in the world we have much 
cause for thankfulness. It is 
a cruel world, but at least we 
have not lost' our power to 
save it. 

Evil Checked 

For the second time within 
our generation the powers of 
evil have sought to overwhelm 
11 s, and for the second time 
they l^ave been checked. The* 
tide of barbarism has been 

■stayed, and the spirit of free 
men has been clothed with 

such strength that it now needs 
only time to sweep away the 
evil things we fight against. 

Jiiey were ready, with un¬ 
paralleled weapons of brute 
force built up through many 
years. We were unready, after 
long years of disarming and 
peace. But the soul of free 
men has been stronger than 

steel, the little host has been 

too much for the mighty 
nation, and between the two 
Christmases of the war the 
whole world has been stirred 
by the miraculous hurling back 
of the German hordes at the 
very height of their powers. 

The Conqueror’s Burden 

They have conquered a con-' 
tinent, but they find it a 
wilderness and their feet are 
in the mire. The triumphant 
march has been stopped. The 
conquest has been turned into 
a burden. The laurel wreath 
of victory is a millstone round 
the victor's neck. 

The shadows gather about us 
and our burden is grievous 
to be borne; but at least we 
bear it with the . faith of 
those who see the light that 
shines in darkness. The ringing 
words of Isaiah we print on 
this page are in our hearts, 
and we know that God is 
with us. We fight the enemies 
of Heaven itself, and in such 


a war there is no hope for 
those who set themselves 
against us. They blare and 
bray and blow their trumpets, 
but the walls of Jerusalem 
will not fall. 

J7 ven Coventry will rise again, 
and Bristol and Liverpool 
and Southampton and Ports¬ 
mouth and Birmingham will 
pass through the fires to a glory 
beyond all their imagining. 
The tears of a fallen city will 
water the earth so that beauty 
will spring from its. ashes. 
How thrilling was it to read 
of Coventry’s civic architect, 
■with his plans for a new City 
Centre tucked away in a 
pigeon-hole, waiting for the 
faith that should remove the* 
mountain of indifference, and . 
hesitation, and doubting, and 
difficulty, and expense. 

The Great Opportunity 

Suddenly the way is opened 
up. In a single night the 
huddled-up houses and the 
narrow streets are gone,. the 
rough places are made plain,* 
the crooked straight, and 
Coventry is prepared for its 
great transformation. 

W E must be forgiven if we 
seem to be hard in seeing 
a great opportunity as well as 
a great tragedy in the sorrows. 
of our stricken cities. It is 
true that half the buildings 
destroyed by German bombs 
should have been brought. 
down long ago by our own 
picks and axes, and the clear¬ 
ance of the sites they occupied 
must be regarded as a blessing 
in disguise. It is impossible 
to forget the deep suffering of 
our heroic people and the 
poignant bitterness of the 
experience that has befallen 
them; but it is true that 
sorrow brings out courage as 
night brings out stars, and one 
of the unforgettable things in 
the war is the dauntless spirit 
which makes the greatest 
sufferers the greatest heroes. 

Building Better 

Nothing can quench their 
resolve to overcome and to 
build better on the ruins of the 
old. ' We have said before 
that while our buildings reel 
our people stand like a rock, 

Continued on page 2 



Comfort Ye, Comfort Ye 

The ringing eloquence of Isaiah comes down to us through 25 centuries like a rushing 
mighty wind. So (as we see above) Mr Frank Salisbury has painted him ; so his words 
thrill us with the comforting assurance that righteousness cannot perish from the earth. 


/^omfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
^ your God. Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made 
low ; the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain. 

To whom will ye liken God, or what likeness 
will ye compare unto him ? 

Hast thou not known ? Hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary?_ There is no searching of his 
understanding. He giveth, power to the 
faintand to them that have no might he 
increaseth strength. Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall, but they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles, they shall run and not 
be weary, they shall walk and not faint. 
giNG unto the Lord a new song, and his 
praise from the end of the earth, ye that go 
down to the sea, and all that is therein, the 
isles, and the inhabitants thereof. Let the 
wilderness and the cities lift up their voice ; 
let the inhabitants of the rock sing, let them 
shout from the top of the mountains. 

FeaE not, for thou art mine. When thou 
passest through the waters I will be with thee. 
Ye are my witnesses, that I am God. 

T,isten, O isles, unto me ; -and hearken, ye 
people, from far. I will preserve thee, and 
give thee for a covenant to establish the earth, 
to inherit the desolate ^ heritages; that , thou 
mayest say to the prisoners. Go forth; to 
them that are in darkness. Shew yourselves. 


They shall not hunger nor thirst; neither shall 
the sun smite them, for he that hath mercy 
shall lead them. 

Hearken diligently unto me, and let your 
soul delight itself. Incline your ear, and come 
unto me, and I will make an everlasting 
covenant with' you. 

gEEK ye the Lord while he may be found; 

call upon him while he. is near. Let the 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts ; and let him return to the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him. As 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts. As the rain 
cometh down and watereth the earth that it 
may give seed to the sower, so shall my word 
be : it shall not return unto me void, but shall 
accomplish that which I please. * Ye shall go 
out with joy, and be led forth with peace ; the 
hills shall break forth into singing, and all 
the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 
Qry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet. Thoushalt raise up the founda¬ 
tions of many generations, and thou shalt be 
called, The repairer of the breach , The restorer 
of paths to dwell in. 

Arise, shine; for thy light is come. I will 
make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of many 
generations. 

Violence shall no more be heard in thy 
land, wasting nor destruction within thy 
borders. Thy sun shall no more go down, for 
the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and 
the days of thy mourning shall be ended. 
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One of the Most Amazing 
Tales Ever Told 


When Heine s master died in 
Montreal the other day a C N 
friend remembered this remark - 
able story and has sent it to us, 

LJeine was a small black 
** Alsatian puppy, the sole 
living creature left in a Belgian 
village during the last war. 

A Canadian soldier marching 
through saw her sitting 
pathetically by a ruined house 
and, loving animals, picked 
her up and put her inside his 
coat. The two became in¬ 
separable, and when the war 
was over and the Canadian 
was in England on his way 
home Heine was with him. 

Unhappy Heine 

Man and dog separated for 
the first time when Heine was 
not allowed to go to Montreal 
with her master until she had 
been some time in quarantine. 

It was several months before 
lie received word that Heine 
was on her way to him, and it 
happened that just at that 
time he was called out of town 
on business, so he asked his 
brother to look after his pet 
for him. So the brother was 
on the wharf to meet Heine 
and take her home. But when 
her master arrived back in 
Montreal a few days later to 
his dismay there was no Heine. 
She had fretted so much that 
she escaped from her kennel. 

Police headquarters still re¬ 
member the search which then 
began. The city was combed 
from end to end. Advertise¬ 
ments were put in all the news¬ 
papers. Many people telephoned 


to say they had seen a small 
Alsatian dog, but it was not his. 

By this time her master was 
frantic. He had become so 
attached to the dog that he 
loved the animal like a human 
being. All his friends helped. 

Then one day he heard that 
a dog answering to Heine’s 
description had been seen in 
one of the suburbs. The idea 
came to him that perhaps if 
he got together the men who 
had been in the band of his 
regiment (all of whom had 
known Heine in France), and 
if they marched through the 
suburb playing th,c old tunes 
they had played in France, 
Heine might hear the familiar 
music and appear. 

• And so the men arranged to 
arrive at three in the afternoon 
outside the gates of McGill 
University. At exactly three 
o’clock Heine’s master stepped 
out of his car to greet them. 

He opened the car door and 
there , waiting for him on the 
fiavemcut, was IIein e! 

A Dramatic Meeting 

They were both so overcome 
that they leapt into each 
other’s arms and rolled on the 
ground in joy, and tears came 
to the eyes of the .spectators. 
To this day nobody knows how 
Heine came to be there at that 
exact moment . 

Heine lived to be her master’s 
darling for about ten years. 
'Now they are together again, 
for he, too, has passed away. 
He was Mr Shearer, whose niece 
is a well-known film actress. 


The Light That Shines 
in Darkness 


Continued from page 1 
and it is the solid strength 
of the common people of the 
Island that has baffled the Nazi 
gangsters since their first attack 
on our shores. It is not military 
strategy that they are up against, 
not serried ranks of disciplined 
troops, or vast masses of tanks, 
or a network of defensive forts; 
it is the simple spirit of an island 
race that has no illwill for any¬ 
one but is resolved to keep its 
own island and its way of life, 
whatever comes. 


I 


T is conscious of its strength 
because it is just and has no 
evil aims, and it is thrilled by the 
spectacle it has seen—of the tide 
of barbarism swept back as it 
reaches its height. It has 
reached the gate, but cannot 
enter in, and the hurling back 
of the Dictators and their crews 
has uplifted the hearts of suffer¬ 
ing and fighting men throughout 
the earth. They are not in¬ 
vincible, after all. There is 
something stronger than steel. 
There are people. who will not 
bow down to Baal. Sorrow and 
anguish are for the night, but 
joy cometh in the morning! 
It is the essence of our faith. 


of all the things that we believe 
in, that we shall be able to look 
forward. We remember a bril¬ 
liant Jewess friend in France 
who- declared that Christ was 
such a success because he pro¬ 
mised Immortality, and indeed 
it is a strange way of saying that 
mankind must live on hope. 
We must believe things will be 
better and better and that we 
have the power to make them so. 

That power remains with us, in 
spite of all. No enemy can take 
it from us. No Dictator can 
destroy our high resolve to make 
the future greater than the past 
has been. Whatever we have 
lost, we have discovered the 
springs of our faith and the 
foundations of enduring strength. 
We are free to decide whether 
we will be slaves or not. It is 
our choice, and not another's, 
and not all the powers of Hitler’s 
infernal machine can deflect us 
from the path laid down for us. 

And so, because our destiny is 
still in our own hands, a Happy 
Christmas to us all, and “ God 
be thanked Who has matched us 
with His hour, and caught our 
youth, and wakened us from 
sleeping.” Arthur Mee 


The Nation and 
the Children 

They Should 
Leave London 

It is common to state the 
number of London’s children 
by County Council figures, but 
the L C C governs only a part 
of the great mass of London 
homes. When we see it printed 
that the L C C area still has some 
90,000 children of school age 
living in its area, and that about 
65,000 of them are not going to 
school, a great problem is under¬ 
stated. 

I11 Greater London there must 
bo well over 100,000 children 
without education now. 

The question arises, and not 
from an educational point ojf 
view alone : ought these children 
to • be compulsorily evacuated ? 
And ought the principle to be 
applied to all danger areas ? 

There can be surely only one 
answer. Children, always precious, 
become^ objects of special solici¬ 
tude in time of war. Death is 
taking its toll of them, night by 
night. The population is virtu¬ 
ally falling, as the C N has often 
shown, apart from war causes, 
and the decline of our population 
will be seriously hastened if w.e 
do not act promptly. 

Dr Saleeby 

Wc ewe a tribute to the memory 
of Dr Saleeby, for lie was one of 
a brilliant band of brothers who 
started the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the mother of the CN. 

He .was himself a crusader whose 
life was lived intensely, whose faith 
was all aglow, whose dreams were, 
always coming true as he fought so 
zealously for them. He spoke on 
platforms up and down the country 
(often with the Editor of the C N 
before the C N was born); and he 
was in those days teaching us all 
how to be healthy and happy by 
wise living. He was the first man 
to write the gospel of .Eugenics for 
the multitude; he never tired of 
telling the truth about alcohol (one 
of the powers of darkness he would 
call it) ; and he was unwearying 
in his enthusiasm for all good 
things, especially for the building 
up of a wiser, healthier, happier 
generation. 

He has now passed on at only 62, 
and the world is poorer for the loss 
of his tireless heart, his dauntless 
courage, and his splendid intellectual 
powers. 

Never Too Old 
T o Be Kind 

They say it is never too late 
to mend, arid it seems that one is 
never too old to be kind. From 
Yorkshire we hear of an old lady 
of 96 who, on being told of the 
plight of some evacuees from the 
Midlands, insisted on giving up her 
bed so that the children might 
enjoy a night’s rest. 


Little News Reels 


About 180 pounds of fine 
tomatoes have been grown 
in a Norwich back garden from 
a 3d packet of seed. 

The worst drought for 60 years in 
some districts of New South Wales 
has been broken by heavy rain. 

Northern Ireland is shipping 
thousands of gallons of milk daily 
to this country. 

The Red Cross is to receive 100 
ambulances from the British- 
American Ambulance Corps. 

Since the gift of four Spitfires 
made by the British community in 
Argentina in September a further 
.£25,000 has been sent, for the pur¬ 
chase of aircraft for the Fleet Air 
Arm. 

A Spitfire fund having been 
started by the Gold Coast Brigade, one 
of the' first contributions came from 
A fricans who, in a patrol action, had 
captured a quantity of Italian lire. 

J-Jamilton in Ontario raised 
£10 ,000 to buy 100 tons of 
plum pudding for our seamen. 

. The Society - of Friends have 
collected 400 grannies . and grand¬ 
fathers from air-raid shelters and 
sent them to safer areas, turning many 
of their meeting houses into homes. 

A canteen in Victoria Street, 
Manchester, caters for over 9000 
men every week, is never closed 
night or day, and uses daily 700 
meat pies, 200 dozen mixed con¬ 
fectioneries, and 15 gallons of milk. 

Out of the 5s a week pension made 
to her when her son ivas killed in the 
last war Mrs Wright - of Southend 
has saved £100, which she has now 
given to the Air Ministry. 


the age of 13 Geoffrey Nutter, 
a Lancashire boy, has been 
appointed organist of St Bede’s, 
Nelson. 

American children are sending 
thirty thousand Christmas pack¬ 
ages (each with 12 gifts) to little 
evacuees in Britain. 

All over Canada old German guns 
captured in the last war are being 
broken up for munitions . 

thousand years ago King 
Atlielstan gave 500 acres to 
the Free Men of Malmesbury, and 
280 commoners have celebrated 
the millennium of the charter. 

There are now nearly a hundred 
Agricultural Loan Banks in Jamaica 
authorised to.lend sums up to /30. 

An ambulance to help the victims 
of bombs in London has been bought 
with the sum of £500 raised in 
Travancore , South India, and sent 
to the London Missionary Society. 

The first African pilot in the 
.R A F comes from Nigeria ; he 
is Babatunde Alakija, a great 
athlete and a nephew of the 
Alake of Abeokuta. 

Toronto's Save Your Scrap Cam¬ 
paign had only been going for two 
days when 350 tons of salvage .were 
collected, enough to make 150,000 
anti-aircraft shells. 

An unknown man in Fleetwood has 
left 50 pound 7iotes with Fleetwood 
billeting officer for comforts for 
mothers and children bombed out of 
their homes. 

Fire-watching by a lift-shaft 
periscope is the latest novelty in 
ARP work at Liverpool. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


Jndian Punjab Scouts have sent 
14 big consignments. of 
clothes to famine sufferers at 
Hissar ; they have also collected 
quantities of edible berries with 
strong vitamin properties and 
despatched them to the stricken 
areas. 

Planters in Ceylon are introducing 
Scouting on their estates, and two 
Troops have already been started. 

The Bombay wireless station 
broadcasts each year a feature, 
'Around the Camp Fire, in which the 
Scouts present a crowded half-hour 
of songs and stunts gathered from the 
year's camps that have been held at 
Valkola. 


13 -YEAR-OLD Guide of St 
Mary Cray was working 
hard to finish a garment she was 
making for her Needlewoman 
Badge test next day; several 
bombs fell near the house, and 
her mother and brother dived 
under the table but the Guide 
; went on sewing, saying she could 
not stop for bombs or she would 
never get it finished. 

Guides of Wallington have three 
flourishing . salvage depots, and 
have made a special appeal for 
games, books, and musical instru¬ 
ments for the Navy and Merchant 
Service, as a Thank-you for their 
glorious services. 


Peter of the City of Benares 


^hen a young lady stepped on 
Canadian soil the other day 
she gave a sigh of relief, for 14 
times her wedding day in Canada 
had been postponed. 

She was Miss Marion Day 
of Churchdown, Gloucestershire, 
whose Atlantic crossing has been 
delayed by cancellations and 
worse. She had been in the City 
of Benares disaster, and had 
managed to get into a lifeboat 
with 30 other passengers. For 
24 hours they tossed about in 
the rough seas, and when they 
were finally rescued by a 


destroyer only Miss Day, a boy 
of: 14 named Peter, and four 
others were still alive. 

Miss Day says she will never 
forget something Peter did for 
her. When she was safely on 
the deck of the destroyer she 
heard a feeble voice beside her. 
“ Here is your purse,” smiled 
Peter; ” you left it behind.” 

We wonder if Peter was the 
little fellow w r ho took something 
white and, overcoming his weari¬ 
ness, signalled the name of the 
City of Benares to the airmen 
who discovered them. 


THINGS SEEN Negroes at the Head of Their Countries 


Over 400 people sitting in 
their sleeping bunks listening to 
the Bishop of Croydon. * 

Notice in a Manchester stove : 

We darn soldiers’ socks free 
while they wait. 

.Thirty oil-covercd swans being 
washed and put back in a clean 
part of the Thames. 

A little boy having a ride on a 
British tank. 


Two men of the Negro race have 
recently beerijelected to the high¬ 
est offices in their countries: Colonel 
Batista has been elected President 
of Cuba, the biggest island in the 
West Indies, to which his ancestors 
were taken in slave ships; and 
M Eboue- has been promoted from 
Governor of Chad to be Governor- 
General of Equatorial Africa, the 
home of his race. 

Never before in the long sad 
story of the relations between the 
white and black races have -black 


leaders risen to such proud positions, 
and their success is due to the 
freedem they have gained under 
American and French control in 
their respective countries. Cuba 
is inhabited by 'three whites for 
every Negro, but in that island 
Negroes have for long fought in 
the van of progress, the most 
famous being Maceo, who for his 
leadership against the Spanish 
domination has been called the 
Georgs Washington of Cuba and is 
honoured with many monuhients. 
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Daniel Defoe Looks at Coventry 


Exams 


The Oldest Old Lady of All ? 


reader, saying he was deeply 
stirred by the CN’s moving 
story of the Coventry of yester¬ 
day and its hope for the Coventry 
of tomorrow, has been taking a 
peep at an older Coventry, seen 
through the eyes of Daniel Defoe. 

The author of Robinson Crusoe 
was nearing the end of his three 
score years and ten when, halt¬ 
ing on his tour through England, 
he stayed to study this ancient 
city, famous then only for its 
manufacture of “ tammies ” and 
the cheaper kind of ribbons. 

He made no attempt to fore¬ 
cast its future ; he studied its 
antecedents and described it as 
he saw it. The buildings (he 

SILVER PAPER 
DOES ITS BIT 

Mr John E. Moore, the young 
scientist who evolved a process for 
converting silver paper into a neAV 
alloy used for aeroplanes, is now 
using between 20 and 25 tons of 
this metal weekly at his factory, the 
only one of its kind in our land. 

The paper is converted into bars 
of aluminium or aluminium powder 
for incendiary bombs and flares. 
At one time the whole of this metal 
foil was exported to Germany, 

Silver paper, after treatment, is 
also used in naval construction and 
as an ingredient in armour-piercing 
and shell-resisting steel. 

DOOR THE NAZIS SHUT 

When the Nazis closed the 
historic University of Leyden 
in Holland they shut the door 
on the Low Temperature Labor¬ 
atory where Dr Kamerlingh 
Onnes liquefied helium at a 
temperature 450 degrees below 
zero. It is the coldest liquid 
in the world. Over the door 
of the workshop were written 
words which mean “ Through 
measuring we come to knowing/' 

However, the doctor did not 
live to witness the indignity 
heaped by the Germans on his 
university; but another genera¬ 
tion will see its doors open 
again under the seal' set on 
them by William the Silent : 
Praesidium Libertatis, meaning 
the Guardian of Freedom. 
Leyden four centuries ago had 
then escaped from a tyranny like 
that it now endures, and from 
which it will again be freed. 

SEAWEED STOCKINGS 

Of the making of new fibres for 
textiles there is no end. The latest 
is seaweed fibre, and Britain has 
plenty of raw material. 

Professor J. B. Speakman, in a 
demonstration at Leeds University, 
soaked a piece of “ seaweed satin " 
in petrol, and showed that when set 
alight only the edges were charred. 

It also takes dye well, and can 
be readily woven with cotton and 
wool to make a variety of fabrics, 
including an excellent ■ yarn for 
hosiery. Weaving of the seaweed 
yarn is soon to begin. 


said) are very old, and in some 
places much decayed ; the city 
may be taken for the very 
picture of London on the south 
side of Cheapside before the 
Great Fire ; the timber houses 
projecting forwards and towards 
one another till in the narrow 
streets they are ready to touch 
one another at. the top. 

That was in 1726 ; it was on 
those* ancient foundations that 
the fair and prosperous Coventry 
of yesterday was standing, and 
on the same foundations, we 
hope, 1946 will see a yet fairer, 
happier, and still more thriving 
Coventry once more gladdening 
Shakespeare's glorious county. 


The CN has never believed 
in examinations as the real test 
of life or knowledge or char¬ 
acter, and we are interested in 
the news from Sheffield- con¬ 
cerning exams. 

The Education Committee 
has abolished examinations, and 
Sheffield schools are to issue a 
certificate compiled from records 
kept over a period of years. 

This summary of abilities and 
character, it is believed, will 
supply employers with a much 
more useful (and perhaps much 
more reliable) assessment of a 
prospective employee than any 
certificate based solely on a 
single examination. 


0 *“., danger of growing old is 
that other people become 
proud of you, sometimes adding 
a few imaginary years to your 
age for the sake of effect. For 
anything wc know this may 
have happened to Sylvia Hoover 
of California ; but even if this 
has happened to her, and if she 
is not 114, as folk say she is, we 
may concede that she is probably 
the world's oldest old lady. 

Sylvia Hoover believes she 
was born while John Quincy 
Adams was president of the 
United States, which means 
that she came into the world 
soon after 1824. Married in 
1856, she and her husband were 



Patrolling London’s River 

A woman member of the River Emergency Service signalling from her boat on 
the Thames to a station on the bank as she patrols the river on A R P duties 


GAINS AND LOSSES 

The war has affected wages in 
all trades, and very unequally as 
between trade and trade. 

The chief gains were made by 
workers in the engineering, metal, 
and shipping trades, but mainly by 
the workers engaged in aircraft and 
motor-vehicle production. 

The average earnings of all 
workers in the aircraft and motor 
trades Avere found to be £6 a week. 
As the average includes many 
women, boys, and girls, the men’s 
earnings must be much over £6. 
Compare the average wages in the 
paper and printing trades. Here the 
average of .men, women, boys, and 
girls was only £2 17s, and the 
average for men alone £4 3s iod. 

Between these two cases there 
are many curious variations, all. 
going to show that war increases 
some wages enormously, leaving 
others untouched or even reduced. 


Hoy/ Hippocleides Stood on His Head 


The famous Bodleian Library at 
A Oxford has an interesting and 
amusing exhibition of children’s 
games down the ages, showing how 
children in recorded times have 
ever trundled hoops, used skipping- 
ropes, whipped tops, and played 
leap-frog. • 

The Bodleian Library Record 
conveys the little-known informa¬ 
tion that standing on one’s head 
was an ancient game calling for 
much skill. Here is what it tells us: 

Among solitary games, standing on 
the head is perhaps one of the most 
skilled, but seems latterly to have 


gone out of fashion. It is an amuse¬ 
ment of great antiquity, and has been 
immortalised by Herodotus in his 
story of Hippocleides, who, having 
won a king’s daughter in marriage, 
lost her at the wedding breakfast by 
standing on his head and waving his 
legs aloft. His remark, “ It’s all one 
to Hippocleides,” proclaimed the 
proud independence of a consummate 
comedian. 

After that, no doubt, the sport 
lost caste. Smith Minor informs 
us that it is not as easy as it looks 
when done by a practised per¬ 
former. 


THE BOMB FINDS 
THE SHELTER 

During a recent raid a bomb 
fell within a few feet of the 
school in a small Kent village, 
burying itself in the ground 
without exploding. 

When tlie disposal squad 
started work they found, five 
feet below the surface, a large 
bricked chamber measuring ten 
feet by four by six. The presence 
of this underground chamber 
was unknown to anyone in the 
district, and now that it has 
been cleaned and the bomb re¬ 
moved it is a useful shelter. 

THE FIRE-FIGHTING 
PARACHUTIST 

In Australia, as in North America, 
the forest fires continue, and new 
methods are devised to meet them. 
The latest is the parachute fire¬ 
fighter. 

When a small fire is noted a plane 
is sent to locate it and send news 
of its whereabouts by wireless. 
Then another plane arrives with a 
parachute jumper. First a small 
sandbag is dropped near the spot 
to test the ground, and it is followed 
by a small parachute carrying a 
complete fire-fighting kit. Lastly 
the fire-fighting parachutist bales 
out. He is clothed in a special 
harness, with a protective headgear 
to guard him against the trees, and* 
a light-weight radio to signal for 
help if he wants it and to report, 
progress. 


AT SCHOOL IN USA 

From one of the 2joo English 
youngsters now attending schools in 
America comes this letter . 1 

It is fun going to school here, 
though very different in many ways 
from home. It seemed strange to 
us at first to find that there is no 
uniform in most of the schools, and 
the chaps just wear anything. 

We English fellows were the only 
ones to stand up when the master 
came into the classroom ! Appar¬ 
ently that is not done here. And 
as for tipping our hats 1 That is 
unheard of too! 

We find wc are away ahead of 
the American children as far as 
vocabulary, foreign languages, and 
foreign affairs go, which is perhaps 
only natural, but they seem to be 
better at mathematics and spelling. 
We have an awful lot to learn about 
American history. 


sold as slaves. For seven years 
they were parted, he having one 
master, she another. Abraham 
Lincoln’s emancipation of the 
slaves enabled man and wife to 
live together again, and of their 
12 children two are still alive, 
Walter Hoover 82 and Rose 
Hoover 72. Sylvia proudly boasts 
that her husband was the first 
freed slave in America to own his 
own land, farming 150 acres in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

% Sylvia is still vigorous and 
apparently a remarkable woman, 
and if, as she says, she has 
celebrated her 114th birthday, 
the least we can do is to wish 
her one happy return. 

THE GERMAN IN 
HIS SHOES 

No German today may buy a new 
pair of boots or shoes if he has 
more than one pair to wear. 

If he wants a new pair of boots 
he must apply for permission to 
buy them, and while his petition is 
being answered his house is very 
likely to be visited by an inspector 
who will demand to see his ward¬ 
robe. Should he have more clothes 
than appear desirable for a German 
in a much-tried country some may 
be taken away for those who have 
less, and in such cases no compen¬ 
sation is given. 

CHINA’S NEW ROAD 

We all know about the famous 
Burma Road built by Chiang 
Kai-Shek so that we could keep 
him supplied with the means 
of fighting Japan. 

Now General Chiang has just 
completed another road, this 
time leading from Tibet. 

When we went to see that 
lovely play Lady Precious 
Stream we saw the narrow 
gateway through the mountains, 
and we can picture to ourselves 
the kind of path the new road 
has had to follow. For two 
and a half years about 150,000 
men have been at work, often 
in a Tibetan winter at a height 
of 10,000 feet above the sea, 
and the new road is one more 
measure of the will of the Chinese 
to preserve their freedom. 

NO GAS CAN ESCAPE 

If noxious gas in the air is sus¬ 
pected its presence can be at once 
confirmed or disproved by sub¬ 
mitting a sample to a new apparatus 
invented by Dr August Pfund 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

The sample is heated electrically 
and then becomes a miniature 
broadcasting station, giving out 
heat waves of many wave-lengths. 
These are examined by one of those 
marvellous electric thermometers 
which detect differences much 
smaller than the millionth of a 
degree of heat, and if there is any 
foreign gas present in the sample i t 
pvill be detected by its wave-length. ; 
One-thousandth of one per cent of 
poison gas can be found. 


Our Windows Are Wind-Eyes 


W/ell, said one of our readers as 
” he perceived a certain slight 
absence of glass in some of his 
blast-fretted windows, we can at 
least boast a return to aristocratic 
origins, for windows were originally 
wind-eyes, openings in the walls 
to admit air rather than light, and 
here the wind-eyes are again. 

IIow did our ancestors glaze 
their windows when the wind-eyes 
admitted too much air ? As a 
rule they did not glaze them at all. 
AVhen Queen Elizabeth was a girl 
only some churches, palaces, and 
the homes of wealthy nobles had 
glass windows. Other people 


covered the wind-eyes with a thin, 
transparent substance from the 
calf, or used linen that had dried 
after being soaked in oil. 

Another form of window con¬ 
sisted of canvas or cloth stretched 
on wooden frames that could be 
put up at night and taken down 
in the morning. Real windows of 
glass, built up in movable case¬ 
ments, were so precious that when 
their owner died he left them, not 
necessarily to the heir to whom 
the estate went, but to someone 
specially favoured, as we today 
might leave a favourite car or 
picture to an unrelated friend. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the journalism of the world 



iTHE EDITORS WINDOWj 


King of Kings 

H e comes not , with the 
pageantry of earth, 

And we shall seek*in vain to 
find His throne 
Set up amid the gauds we 
count of worth, 

Or in some , distant grandeur, 
all alone. 

He comes to us in simple 
daily things, 

Where men and women toil, 
and love, and pray; 

And sometimes 'we can hear 
His angel wings 
Where little • children gather 
at their play. 

He comes in music from the 
dales and hills, 

Borne on the breeze ' with 
every moorland scent, 

His presence shadowed in the 
forest rills. 

His glory shining where the 
sunset went; 

Beauty to herald Him in wave 
and rose. 

And peace to greet Him with 
the silent snows. 

I erne Onnsby 

' ® 

The information Office 

|_|ow many good things have 
come out of bad ones no 
man can say. But one good 
thing comes of the war which 
we may hope will not be allowed 
to perish with it. It is the 
Information Office in the street. 

It is a much-needed institu¬ 
tion which every great city 
should have, and we should like 
to see a dozen of them set up in 
the streets of Central London. 
It would save our much-tried 
policemen from thousands of 
questions, and would be of the 
greatest value to strangers about 
town. We commend the idea 
for consideration by the L C C. 

® ' 

[The Silent Telephone 

shall say that our Govern¬ 
ment Departments are with¬ 
out soul or conscience ? The tele¬ 
phone of one of our readers fell 
silent for rather more than a 
fortnight, and on glancing at the 
next Post Office account that 
reached him he found this entry: 
“ Rebate for interruption of 
service as a result of Enemy 
Action, 5S id.” 


Story 

That is a sadly interesting 
story of the librarian at a 
military hospital, who put down 
a pile of books by a soldier’s 
bed for a moment and said 
” Keep your eye on these ” to 
the wounded man; Walking on, 
she remembered that the man was 
Mind , and went back to apologise. 
But there was no need. He was 
laughing heartily; as he could 
not keep his eye on the books'he 
was sitting on them ! 4 


Fred 

J7red has gone. In his seventy 
years he failed to achieve 
greatness, for. he was sweeping 
roads most of the time, and in 
his old age he lived alone in a 
house facing a green where the 
children played. 

He had little money, but 
much time'. He had endless 
patience. When others could 
not be bothered lie was glad to 
be bothered. Nothing was too 
much trouble, and no child was 
ever in his way. He would 
unravel a tangled kite string, 
mend a broken toy, hold a 
timid hand as he convoyed a 
child past the gate guarded by 
the big dog. He would tell 
stories at his doorway in summer.; 
and in winter he usually had one 
or two children to share his fire. 
Their troubles were never too 
trivial for his attention, and 
he would nod gravel} 7 " or sigh 
deeply, as seemed most fitting, 
all the while looking Avoiulerfully 
understanding and tremendously 
interested. 

Little wonder they all loved 
Fred. He will be greatly missed 
by young and old. 

© 

Justice If the 
Heavens Fall 

w e hear much of reprisals, and 
. perhaps this little story 
of - the last Avar may interest 
those who are discussing them,. 

While Germany Avas breaking 
every law of God and man the 
case of a German resident in 
Berlin came up in the English 
courts. One of our best-known 
lawyers took up the German’s 
case" against a claim made by au • 
Englishman, and the case Avas' 
tried by a jury, Avho gave , a: 
verdict in faAour of the German.] 


Under the Editor's Table 


A 


London pavement 
artist will draw your 
portrait if you don’t mind 
being looked down on. 

G " ’ 

keep your 
mouth wide open 
and a ripe plum will drop 
into it soonev or later ” 
we read the other day. 
)But be sure it is not 
an over-ripe plum . 

□ 

goME people have re¬ 
markable meriiorics 
for ft : face. * And some • 
have remarkable faces. 

• a'., . 

Y 0 UXG musicians never 
get bored. What about 
theiv listeners ? '. ' ' 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If the roof 
spotters will spot 
Santa Claus 


fy writer says he hates 

-. hard'and fast rules. 

Prefers the sofPaud slow.' 

: . * G 

0DDS and ends in the 
garden are always Vi 
nutsance . I • nless -oit can 
make an end of the odds. 

Home Guard says he 
should hot have to 
pay for his uniform, to be 
cleaned .It looks shabby: 

G • . - : . 

fjOZIE authors'want to get 
away from truth : A ml 
gel away with it. ■ 

G .; ' 
Qur soldiers are good 
actors. They want to 
take the nation’s part* 


The Challenge 
of Christmas 

.-Tins year’s Christmas is 
f likely to be sadder than 
‘usual for many people. . 

As a rule one of the joys 
of this season comes' from 
being together. Christmas 
brings children home from 
boarding schools, and gives 
business men a chance to enjoy 
the society of their families. 

Inevitably . Christmas this 
year must lose some of this 
happiness. The need for 
carrying on with our war 
effort is so great that the. 
holiday must be too brief for 
many reunions to take place. 
Parents and evacuees may not 
see each other at all, or only 
for a short time ; and people 
working in factories and offices 
may have no more than a few 
extra hours to spare. Soldiers, 
sailors, airmen may all have 
to forego their leave, or take 
it before of after Christmas., 

On the other hand, many 
of us are fortunate. For many 
Christmas will still have much 
of its accustomed thrill; and 
if most of our friends are with 
us, and we still have a roof 
over our head, and all are safe 
and sound, we may well, be 
thankful. 

Out of our gratitude should 
come service, and our own good 
fortune should lead us to 
think of others less fortunate. 
What can we do to take away 
a little of the Christmas heart¬ 
ache ? 

The Postmaster-General does 
not want us to send too many 
parcels or letters; but that is 
no reason why Ave should not 
try to brighten Christmas for 
people near at hand. If we 
know any family where Christ¬ 
mas is likely to be less happy 
than usual, can we not*try to 
give them the true spirit of the 
season ? Sacrificing an hour 
of our time to chat with old 
folk who are lonely or dis¬ 
tressed may be an angel’s work. 
Mending toys and taking them 
to children who have lost theirs 
in air-raids may change a sad 
Christmas to a glad one. In¬ 
viting some lonely soul to share 
our Christmas dinner, even if it 
is not as good as usual, will 
perhaps make all the difference 
in the world to their mind and 
heart* • 

This is the challenge of a 
wartime. Christmas. Doing big 
things-may be beyond us, but 
■ doing - small ’ things is often 
' better' still. Thinking of those 
who have suffered and are 
suffering,' lifting the shadow 
. of war from some home, doing 
what we ean to brighten lives 
and put Christmas into troubled 
hearts, is to be a blessing to our 
fellows.and to light a Christmas 
‘ candle in our own home, too. 

; . ’ - • • . - ® 

' . JUST AN IDEA , ' 

The shadow, of Hitler lies across 
our land, but 'we. may be' sure that 
there will be sunshine enough to 
bring out the Snowdrops very soon. 


The Childrt 



Decorating the Christmas tree in one of London 9 s 
many Underground stations used as air-raid shelters 

. i 

Golden Betty 


JguT for the fact that she was 
merely a buff Orpington hen, 
and that her story is true, Betty 
might figure as the heroine of a 
fairy tale. 

She began by disgracing her 
family, so, with a casserole 
almost ready to receive her, her 
OAvner, changing his mind, said 
to a neighbour, “ She never has 
laid an egg and she neA'*er will, 
but if you care to give me a 
shilling for her she is yours.” 

Betty therefore became tbe 
pet and property of a busy little 
woman who set up a run for her, 
which so gratified Betty that the 
very next day she laid an egg, 
and followed it during the week 
AA'ilh four more. Then she made 
it plain that she wished to sit. 

Other supplies failing, her 
mistress paid 13 pence for 
13 eggs, chosen haphazard from 
the grocer’s stock; and three 


weeks later Betty Avas strutting 
about her run attended by 1: 
lusty chicks. Some of thest 
greAv into handsome dinners fo« 
a necessitous family of hungr\ 
children ; others were sold a 
half a crown each, and, croAvnin 
wonder! three sent to a lady h 
London fetched 7s 6d each*. 

During the next four yean 
Betty brought up over .p 
chickens, and in the inter\*al 
between moulting, brooding ho 
eggs, and tending her chicks 
contributed a steady stream < 
eggs to the family larder. Sht 
died in her tilth year of service 
with her last si 
almost hatched. 

Never Avas a shilling inon 
profitably invested than tha 
Avhich saved Betty from, tin 
oven; but it was the skill am 
kindness of Betty’s mistres 
that made the golden dividends 


Muriel Carries On 


Promptly . at six every evening 
in Ripori, Yorkshire, a quaint 
little figure in a cocked hat and a 
coat with gold buttons and a velvet 
■ collar may be seen blowing a horn, 
first in the marketplace and then 
.in front of the mayor’s-house. 

* ! She is 1 z-year-old Muriel. Black¬ 
burn, for the other day Avhen 
' -Thomas Wright was called into the 
- Army she took his place as Deputy 
Horn Blower! 


This clever young lady is Ui 
daughter of Ripon’s Horn Blowei 
and ever since she was a tiny to 
it has been her ambition to bkp 
the horn, an ancient curved device 
She had to practise a long tim* 
before she could'hold a clear bla 
oh it for 12 seconds. It was Kii 
Alfred who gave the horn to Ripon. 
886, "when Northumbria submitte- 
to him; and it is said that sincqthe 
it lias been bloAvn on every day. 


Sounds Clean a Chimney 


pACTORY chimneys which belch 
.forth black smoke can now be 
made to send clean furnace gases free 
from soot into the air, while the 
chimneys themselves will remain 
clean for much longer periods. 

A new method which has been 
acquired from.the Bureau of. Mines 
by the United States Government 
uses sound waves to cleanse the 
flue gases from soot. The smoke is 
passed through a long cylinder, at 
one end of which is sound- 


producing electric vibrator. At tl * 
other end of the cylinder is 
reflector placed so that the reflccte 
wa\ r es meet fresh waves comin 
from the vibrator at the “ crests, 
where they join force and doub 
the Volume. J ust at these poin 
the smoke is led into the cylindc 
and the sound Avaves' whip it v 
and cause the particles to stic 
together and form bigger an 
heavier ones, which drop to ti 
bottom of the sound-purifier. 
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Winding Roads 

Somebody has very aptly pointed out that those who made our 
winding roads so long ago , our trackways/our lanes, our narrow 
highways ; did a very wise thing in making than as they are and not 
straight . • • / 

■Most of our old. roads began as winding tracks beaten down by 
' cattle and their drovers , by sheep and their shepherds, and they have 
*followed their windings and turnings for centuries. Had they been 
/made straight, what convenient . landing grounds and runways they 
would have made for an enemy from the sky ! - * 

. ■ So we may be thankful for our little winding roads. .They, a re 
• worth thinking about, for they are becoming rarer and rarer and are 
: part of the heritage we should strive to preserve. ’ 


'pWENTY years ago it. was a 
*fa curious thing to stand on a 
> hilltop near London, at night 
and see here and there;a moving 
. light. There was something of 
romance in the thought of these 
moving lights threading their 
way among the hills and along 
the valley in the dark; but no 
more do the moving lights stir 
the spirit of romance, for after 
i dark, in normal times if not in 
these Blackout days, the lights 
are everywhere and the great 
’roads cutting across the valley 
are filled with the moving lamps 
' of a long procession, creeping 
like a fiery snake. To those on 
the hill the cars on the road are 
_ like a train at night, a symbol 
of what has happened in these 
twenty years to our quiet roads. 

Quiet Days Are Ending 

>' Nothing can stop it, but it is 
' well that we should ask ourselves 
' what is happening with the cover¬ 
ing of this lovely countryside 
by a vast network of roads de- 
‘ signed for cars to rush past like 
railway trains. 

It means that the country’s 
quiet days are ending, that out; 
little winding lanes are going, 
that wide stretches of green 
‘ • fields are giving place to brick 
and stone, that trees arc giving 
;. place to the shrieking hoarding 
'.for which a tree has been cut 
J * down, that our hedges are pass- 
’ ing, and in tlieir place is the 
’ fantastic petrol pump and the 
long line of concrete posts, “ I 
; wish I had been a girl wheu you 
t were/’ said a girl the other day ; 

3 “it must have been lovely when 
l you could walk quietly in the 

* lanes.” Even those who should 
•’* be living for the future are long¬ 
ing for the past. 

Perils of the Road 

e We may think of the terror 
\ that has come into country life 
t with these powerful engines for 
v ever rushing past; and indeed 
the deaths of children on our 
« roads has become a tragedy too 
t; deep for words. But for those 
{•‘■who escape and live the price' 
i we pay is a tragic one. No more 
d are our children brought up to 
n love the quiet ways in intimate 
touch with Nature and all her 
.softening influences. No more 
is it true of a country-girl, as 
in the days of Richard Jefferies, 

* that the very earth smiles 
a beneath her feet, that she draws 
^ - into her life enchanted things of 
" earth and air> from rose-leaved 

hedges and quiet river banks, 
i and the growing grasses in a 
£ country lane. The famous picture 
» of a country girl that Richard 
Jefferies drew will soon be 
known no more. 

Would that all our engineers 
could read the poem of the little 


narrow laue by a poet who loved 
it better than the new arterial 
road into which it grew : 

You’ve made it broad and straight 
' and true, ’• 

^Iy little narrow lane. 

A smooth rolled road, and broad 
paths, too, " - - - 

Where once a cart scarce lumbered 
through , 

Between high hanks where daisies 
grew. 

In the little narrow lane. 

It took a thousand years or so 
To make that narrow lane. 

A sheep-track in the long ago, 

A haunt for lovers strolling slow, 

Or smugglers, when the moon was 
low, \ 

And dark the narrow lane. 

The day came when the fields 
were swept away and the hedges 
were no more, and the poet, 
looking on the new and splendid 
road, wrote this : 

I see a fine thing man has made, 

Oh, little narrow lane. 

A nd your high banks, your strips 
of shade, 

All gone . The way is smoothly 
laid. 

Yet how I wish that you had stayed. 
Dear little narrow lane . 

Pillars of Country Life 

It is what we all must feel as 
the little lanes go and the Age of 
Speed presses about us with a 
rush and roar so great that we 
cannot hear the still small voice 
of Nature speaking to us. Even 
the village school is going with 
the coming of the Road, and 
with the passing of the school 
goes the schoolmaster friend of 
the children. The church is less 
and less,. and so the parson’s 
influence is passing, and as the 
village loses its tranquillity, its 
character, it will lose the family 
doctor too: three pillars of 
country life are slowly passing ‘ 
from our villages. If things like 
these must be, it is surely for us 
to save what we can, to take the’ 
great roads away from the^village 
and to preserve as vital to our 
very life what still remains’of 
' that ’ serenity and beauty and 
tranquillity which have made our 
countryside the inspiration of 
our people and the envy of the 
world. 

GoondiwindTs Emus 

The town of Goondiwindi, near 
Brisbane, could hardly believe its 
eyes the other day when some 
inhabitants from the bush paid their 
first visit to the town. Several 
thirsty emus came racing down the 
main street! Most of the water- 
holes in the country being dry, the 
emus had overcome their shyness 
and paid a visit to the town water 
supply, which happenc to be the 
McIntyre River. 


What Friendliness 
Will Do 

*Thixk of .the importance of 
friendship in the education 
of men. It will make a man 
honest; it will make him a hero ; 
it will make him a saint. It is 
the state of the just dealing 
with the just, the magnanimous 
with the magnanimous, the 
sincere with the sincere, man 
with man; Henry Thoreau 

Flowers of the Earth 

We are asked to reprint these 
Verses from a poem by Matthew 
CoyleJ a Glasgow blacksmith known 
as the Smiddy Muse. 

'T’he summer opes its golden eye 
^ To beautify the earth 
With flowers of every hue and dye, 
Imparting joy and mirth. 

They shed their holy influence round 
The fountain, field, and farm ; 

In myriads they bedeck the ground, 
Man, bird, and beast they charm. 

Sweet emblems of the starry dome 
That spans the universe. 

They waft us back to childhood’s 
home 

Where cares and sighs were scarce ; 
When life was one melodious song 
Echoing among the trees. 

And our companions’ all day long 
Were flowers and humming bees. 

Oh, I will love these holy things. 
They make me glad and gay; 
From them all earthly virtue 
springs. 

Proclaiming heaven’s sway. 

With them I spend my leisure hours, 
Meek children of the sod, 

For, having learned to love the 
flowers, 

I've learned to love my God. 

This Fine Old World 

npms fine old world of ours is but a 
1 child 

Yet in its go-cart. Patience ! Give 
it time 

To learn its limbs : there is a hand 
that guides. Tennyson 

To Do Anything Great 

Uiv who would do anything 
great in this short life 
must apply himself to the work 
•with such concentration of his 
energies as to idle spectators 
(who live only” to amuse them¬ 
selves) looks like insanity. 

Francis Quarles 

DO YOUR BEST 

j\/f an is hound to expend every 
*** particle of strength which God 
Almighty lias given him in doing 
the work he finds lie is fit for, to 
stand up to it to the last breath of 
life, and to do his best. 

Thomas Carlyle 



CARLYLE 



Hear, O Ye Nations 


PJear, hear, O ye nations, and 
hearing obey 

The cry from the past and the 
call of today. 

Earth wearies and wastes with 
her fresh life outpoured, 

The glut of the cannon, the spoil 
of the sword. 

Lo, dawns the new era, tran¬ 
scending the old. 

The poet's rapt vision, by 
prophet foretold. 

•From war’s grim tradition it 
maketh appeal 

To service of all in a world’s 
commonweal. • 

Home, altar, and school, the 
mill and the mart, 

The workers afield,-in science, in 
art. 


Peace-circled and sheltered, shall 
join to create 

The manifold life of the firm- 
build ed state. 

Then, then shall the empire of 
right over wrong 
Be.shield to the weak and a curb 
to the strong; 

Then justice prevail and, the 
battle-flags furled, 

The High Court of Nations give 
law to the world. 

And thou, O my country, from 
many made one. 

Last-born to the nations, at 
morning thy sun. 

Arise to the place thou art given 
to fill, " 

And lead the world-triumph of 
peace and goodwill! 

Frederick. Hosmer, American poet. : 


Prayers of St Paul to the 
Greeks and the Romans 


The God of patience and con¬ 
solation grant you to be' 
like-minded one toward another. 

To the Romans 

I desire that ye faint not at 
my tribulations for y ou, which 
is your glory? 1 . 

For this cause I bow my knees 
unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that he would 
grant you, according to the 
riches of his gloryq to be 
strengthened with might by T his 
Spirit in the inner man ; that 
Christ may dwell in y'our hearts 
by faith ; that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be 
able to know the love of Christ 

The Sun Will Rise Again 

r T' , HE evening sun was setting 
towards the range of the 
Malvern Hills, and the towers and 
spires of the city were shining in its 
glow, and were reflected in the water 
at our feet. Then the sunset faded, 
and the ethereal vision vanished, and 
the landscape lay dark and chill. 

“ The sun is set,” Mr Inglesant 
said cheerfully, “ but it will rise 
again. Let us go home.” 

J. H. Shorthouse in John Inglesant 


which passeth knowledge, that ve 
might be filled with all the full¬ 
ness of God. To the Ephesians 
We do not cease to • pray" for 
you, and to desire that ye 
might walk worthy of the Lord 
unto all pleasing, being fruitful 
in every good- work, and increas¬ 
ing in the knowledge of God, 
strengthened with all might, 
according to. his glorious power, 
unto all patience and long-suffer¬ 
ing with joyful ness. 

To the Colossians 

The Lord make you to in¬ 
crease and abound in love one 
toward another, aiid toward all 
men. To the Thessalonians 

ALAS FOR HIM 

A las for him who never secs 

The stars shine through his 
cy^press trees, 

Who hopeless lays his head away 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play'. 
Who hath not learned his hours of 
faith. 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death, 

And love, can never lose its own, 

J. G. Whittier 



Christians, Awake, Salute the Happy Morn 
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Farm That Supports 
Itself 

A VALUABLE STEP IN THE 
RIGHT DIRECTION 


Mo nation can live unto itself 
■ alone, but there are some 
things in which the effort to be 
self-contained is excellent, and of 
none is this truer than of farming. 

We may hear much more of the 
self-contained farm in the future. 
Experts like Lord Northbourne, 
Sir Albert Howard, and a little 
group of farming people in Worces¬ 
tershire are showing the way. 
They teach the lesson that by proper 
use of waste matter from crops and 
other sources a farm can be made 
largely self-supporting. There will 
then be little need to rely on 
fertilisers from abroad—a very 
important point when shipping 
space is so precious. But it will be 
a good thing after the war also, 
for in this way our soil may be 
saved from that sterility which is 
due to erosion and to the use of too 
much artificial manure. 

Erosion means loss of the soil 
through wrong methods of culti¬ 
vation and other causes, but 
mostly the wrong methods. 

The Great Dust Bowls 

In America it has created what 
are called the great dust bowls, the 
biggest of which has been advancing 
40 miles a year and destroying 
hundreds of farms. 

Sterility means death of the soil. 
In every square inch of soil are 
millions .of creatures essential to 
the life of plants, and we are being 
taught that some chemical fer¬ 
tilisers kill these infinitely small 
friends of man. Such chemicals 
are used because they increase the 


The Kiwis of the Aerodrome 


/An some of the Australian aero- 
^ dromes they nickname the 
ground staff the Kiwis, because they 
do not fly, though the work they 
do and the assistance they give 
to the fliers is as indispensable as 
invaluable. The jocular nickname 
is in fact a high compliment, for 
the kiwi, known to most of us from 
posters, is a most pugnacious bird 
which more than pulls its weight. 

This native of New Zealand is 
one of the strangest-looking birds 
in the world. It has no wings, its 
feathers look like strips of hair, and 
it is about the size of a hen. But it 
kicks like an ostrich with its clawed 
feet and lays an egg a quarter of 
its size - and ten times that of a 



Why They Came Back 


YV/hen we all have leisure and in- 
; ™ clination to sit down and enjoy 
a good laugh once more it will-be 
time for our army of evacuation 
officials to write us a book of the 
astonishing experiences they have 
had, not only in getting mothers 
and children to leave dangerous 
areas, but in coaxing them off again 
after their return. 

A lady representative of the 
evacuation authorities was startled 
the other day to find a family at 
home with which she had had 


Chaplin Speaks to the World 


We take these lines from the 
concluding speech in Charlie Chaplin's 
latest film, The Great Dictator. 

.'T'iie aeroplane and the radio have 
! 1 brought us closer together. 
The very nature of these inventions 
cries out for the goodness in man- 
cries out for universal brotherhood 
—for the unity of us all. Even now 
my voice is reaching millions 
throughout the world—millions of 


despairing men, women, and little 
children—victims of a system that 
makes men torture and imprison 
innocent people. To those who can 
hear me, I say—do not despair. 
The misery that has come upon us 
'is but the passing of greed—the 
bitterness of men who fear the way 
of human progress. The hate of 
men will pass, and dictators die; 
and the power they took from the 
people will return to the people. 


We Must Have The Great Universe of 
More Potatoes Andromeda 

How to Get Them GRANDEUR EQUAL TO OUR OWN 


size of crops, but the teachers of 
natural methods of farming tell us 
this is only a temporary gain, that 
the plants get more. diseases, and 
the soil at length becomes lifeless. 

This is a tremendously important 
lesson for young farmers, for they 
must help to create the healthier 
and happier Britain that will come 
after the war. The war itself tempts 
us to use wrong methods on the 
land. In particular it is causing us 
to lose many acres of trees, and 
trees are essential to the life of the 
soil. So, while we have to grow as 
much food as possible, it is a good 
thing that we have the Forestry 
Commission to keep vigil over our 
woodlands. 

Waste Products Used Up 

At a farm in Worcestershire a 
C N writer has seen the self-contain¬ 
ing methods at work. On the slopes 
of lovely Clent Hills wheat is grown 
on land kept fertile by the farm's 
own waste products. Each liar vest¬ 
time the grain is threshed and 
ground on the,premises in a stone- 
mill which keeps the flour pure and 
cool and wholesome. Then it is 
made into bread with all the 
health-giving qualities of the full 
grain in it. 

There are few such farms in 
England; but soon, let us hope, 
there will be many. We cannot grow 
all the wheat we need, and farmers 
cannot bake all the bread we 
want, but it is valuable to have 
this object-lesson in Worcestershire 
showing how far the self-contained 
idea may go. . 


the defender of the home, which it 
protects with beak and claw. Its 
beak, with which it taps its way 
along, because it is rather near¬ 
sighted, is a formidable weapon. 


previous dealings. ** What, home 
again ? ” she said to the mother; 
“ I know for a fact that you have 
been qvacuated three times. How 
could you be so unwise as to bring 
your children back to this area ?*” 

Mother (in a tone showing that 
she regarded her questioner as 
thoroughly unreasonable) : 

If you had been dumped down 
where you could never get sausages 
as you fancy you wouldn't be 
standin' there askin' me why I'm 
here ! 


Farmers are being urged, and 
with good reason, to grow more 
potatoes, and if they need further 
.urging let them be reminded that 
the German crop this year is 
enormously greater than ours, by 
far the greatest ever produced in 
that country. 

The submarine menace grows 
and must be met. The humble 
potato is one most excellent way 
to meet it. 

Why should not the Ministry 
of Food undertake to buy up the 
entire British potato crop next 
year ? This w’ould be the fairest 
and most effective thing to do in 
this emergency. 

' 1. It would secure the farmer a 
fair price. 

2. It would enable the Ministry to 
fix prices fair to the middleman and 
consumer. 

3. Above all, it would give the 
best possible stimulus to a farmer 
now reluctant to risk money on a 
bigger potato acreage for next 
season's crop. 

A Roman Window 

Although Mussolini, braggart 
of braggarts, speaks of the 
Mediterranean as “ Our Sea,” 
Italy, plunged against her will 
into his war, is feeling the pinch 
of hunger as well as shortage of 
material. The reason is that the 
British Navy prevents supplies 
from reaching the country either 
by way of ” her ” sea or any 
other sea. 

The British Empire has no 
grudge against the tyrant-led 
Italian * people, and it is a 
traveller who remembers them 
and their pleasant welcome in 
the days of peace who 1 writes 
that Italians as a whole will 
notice the pinch of impoverished 
rations less than we should, from 
the fact that even in normal 
times. the standard of living in 
Italy is always low. 

We judge the purchasing 
capacity of a people by the 
stocks seen in its shops, and one 
Roman shop stands out in our 
memory—a small place not. in 
a slum, yet the resort of poorer 
Romans. 

Its entire stock was displayed 
in one little window, and con¬ 
sisted of a few lettuces, half a 
dozen oranges, as many lemons, 
and the bodies of two magpies 
and one thrush. 

Give It to the Children 
in the Blackout 

Arthur Mee's Blackout Book 
is aptly named. Written to cheer 
up and interest children during the 
long .nights of Blackouts, this 
excellent book has such a variety, of 
things in it that no child could want 
any other entertainment, Mr Mee 
claims that there are 2000 things 
in it. One must take his word for 
that, but even a glance through its 
contents shows, it to be a treasure 
trove for children. 

The Blackout Book will do more 
than entertain; it will kindle in 
young hearts a love of literature ; 
it will help to make them courage¬ 
ous and heroic by the examples of 
heroism given. Many of the great 
poems of the >vorld are in its pages, 
tales of great men, short bio¬ 
graphies, tests of knowledge, wise 
sayings, and problems to be solved. 
It is an ideal book for children from 
nine or so till fifteen, and one that 
can be warmly recommended for 
school libraries. 

South Australian Homes and Gardens 


'T'he farthest object that it is 
possible for the naked eye 
to gaze upon (writes the C N 
Astronomer) is now almost exactly 
overhead between 6 and 8 o'clock 
in the evening. It can easily be 
found with the aid of the star-map, 
but it is not a star, it is several 
thousands of millions of stars 1 In 
other words, it is a universe all 
complete with suns and worlds in 
myriads and all that goes to make a 
universe like ours. 

The suns individually are not 
visible to the naked eye, they are 
only revealed thus by photographic 
means through the most powerful 
telescopes; but we may easily get a 
peep at the light they emit, just a 
fraction of the glorious radiance 
which left that superb stellar con¬ 
gregation about 700,000 years ago. 

The bright stars shown in the 
map will be readily identified nearly 
overhead, preferably if the observer 
faces south, when they will appear 
as indicafed. The bright star Beta 
in Andromeda and the fainter 
Mu and Nu will be seen almost in a 
straight line, and then apparently a 
little way to the west there will be 
visible on any clear and dark night 
an oval patch of misty light appear¬ 
ing about the size of the Moon at 
first quarter. This nebulous appear¬ 
ance caused it to be known originally 
as the Great Nebula of Andromeda, 
and numbered in the astronomer 
Messier's Catalogue M 3T 

Crowd of Suns 

Now it is known to be a grand 
universe nearly as large as our own, 
and possibly it will be found to be 
quite as large when higher tele¬ 
scopic powers are available. Its 
suns appear in greater numbers and 
so form a more dense crowd, as it 
were, than in our vast Universe, 
within which we are placed and 
which surrounds us on ever} 7 ’ side ;. 
being represented by the grand 
array of the nearer stars, while the 
further myriads of stars of our 
Universe constitute the familiar 
Milky Way. A similar scene would 
be presented were we situated on a 
world some way from the centre of 
that great universe of Andromeda, 
while the Universe we now inhabit 
would appear remarkably similar 


to the misty patch of radiance we 
now observe above us from our 
little Earth. 

Actually that misty - patch of 
light is seen to be much more 
extensive through a telescope, 
covering an apparent area equal to 
at least four full-moons placed side 
by side ; even glasses will reveal 
more than the bright centre which 
is seen with unaided vision. When 
photographed through the largest 
telescopes a marvellous scene is 
revealed, that vast revolving uni¬ 
verse being presented like a watch 
seen almost edgewise. In its glowing 
centre are countless suns and radiant 
matter congregated together so as 
to produce a luminous mass so vast 
that it would take a ray of light 
3000 years to cross; this is chiefly 
the portion we see with the naked 
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A Ip he rat 


Where to find the great universe of 
Andromeda M 31 almost overhead 

eye. From this radiate spirally 
numerous arms composed of hun¬ 
dreds of millions of suns of every 
type, all hurtling through space in 
grand streams, clouds, and clusters 
which revolve orderly in vast 
galactic orbits that take on an aver¬ 
age some 200 million years, more or 
less, to complete one revolution. 

It would take light, speeding at 
eleven ‘million miles a minute, 
between 80,000 and 100,000 years 
to cross that vast universe of 
Andromeda. This is about the size 
of our Universe, so it can be 
realised that, at an average distance 
of 700,000 light-years, the space 
between the two universes is rela¬ 
tively proportional to that of two 
pennies with a space of six pennies 
in between; this is surprisingly 
close, so they might be regarded 
as “ sister universes.” G. F. M. 


Parliament Goes On and On 


W7hile the mushroom dictators are 
” putting their heads together 
over the planning of what they are 
pleased to call a New Order for 
Europe, to last “ for ever,” a new 
edition of Sir Erskine May's Law 
and Usage of Parliament is being 
prepared for publication after the 
downfall of these pretenders. 

To uproot the foundations of our 
form of government in favour of 
upstart dictatorships is like trying 
to move a patriarchal oak with a 
bodkin. As this old volume shows. 

The Waywiser 

So many objects marking 
boundaries and distances having 
disappeared, shall we be reclaiming- 
from the museums those old- 
fashioned measurers of ways and 
routes known as Waywisers ? 

The Waywiser was a single wheel 
with a handle, having at its hub a 
mechanism faithfully recording the 
distance covered as the machine 
was trundled along by a policeman. 
Its purpose was to fix cab fares in 
the days before the meter of the 
taxi-cab. Every town had one, 
the property of the traffic depart¬ 
ment of the local police, to whom the 
task of fixing distances and fares 
was committed. It was fixed to 
coaches, and Evelyn mentions them 
in his Diary. London’s four-mile 
radius round Charing Cross was 
fixed by Waywiser, and in that area 
the fare was sixpence a mile. 


our Parliament ^traces back to the 
free councils of our Saxon ancestors. 

Step by step the Legislature has 
assumed its present . form and 
character, and after many changes 
its constitution is now defined by 

The clear and written law , 

The deep-trod footmarks 
Of ancient custom . 

Our British form of government 
has withstood the shocks of too 
many centuries to fall before a 
storm in a Berlin teacup. 

The Luminous Brick 

It w T as in peacetime that we first 
saw the house of glass at Olympia, 
but glass houses would be sadly out 
of fashion now. Yet their day 
will come again, and in America a 
hollow glass brick which can be 
made to supply its own light from 
within is already on the market. 

In the daytime the house 01 
apartment walled with these glass 
bricks will allow light to come in 
.evenly, supplying enough light 
from floor to ceiling without 
windows. 

The inside of the glass brick is 
coated with a fluorescent material 
which glows when an electric 
current is passed through the 
brick, and ultra-violet rays fall 
on the inner surface and make it 
light up. 

In short, the brick is transparent 
by day and a lamp by night. 
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H e was black as midnight' 
except for his long whiskers, 
which gleamed in the sun¬ 
shine like thin silver wires. Usually 
he had an air of aristocratic well¬ 
being, but now he waS sadly be¬ 
draggled as he crouched on a 
battered hencoop and watched the 
big Pacific rollers curdling into foam. 

He had come aboard the Southern 
Cross at Brisbane, and had more 
than earned his daily ration of - 
condensed milk and water by 
waging a relentless war against 
the rats which infested the old 
tramp steamer. Captain Ben Sayers 
had named him Black Tom, and 
he had been popular with the 
entire crew, for sailormen are still a 
superstitious race, and it was 
generally agreed that a black cat 
was bound to bring good luck. 

But Black Tom had proved a 
poor kind of mascot, for the 
Southern Cross had run into a 
typhoon, and, after fighting the 
worst of the storm, she had gone 
to pieces oh the ill-omened ecash of 
New Guinea. 

The Dubu 

KTow, except for a heavy swell, 

A ^ all traces of the storm had 
vanished. 

Presently a big roller caught 
the hencoop and hurried it land¬ 
ward, to hurl it far up the .beach 
amid a last wild clamour of water. 
Black Tom fled from the hissing 
backwash as though demons were 
at his heels ; but a hundred yards 
away he stopped and set to work 
to clean the brine out of his coat. 

Presently, when he was sleekly 
groomed, he made his way toward 
the jungle, for he was thirsty and 
hungry, and instinct told him he 
would find neither drinkable water 
nor food on the sun-baked beach. 

Quenching his thirst was easjr, 
for there were many pools in the 
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BLACK TOM 


A Tale of the South 
Seas, by W. H. Morris 


jungle; but getting food was 
another matter. True, there were 
jungle birds with astonishing 
plumage, who screeched in hideous 
fashion; but though Black Tom spent 
several hours patiently stalking 
them he met with no success. 

All he got was a tail feather 
belonging to a parrakeet, who had 
a tuft of head feathers like a field- 
marsh al’s hat, and plumage as 
brilliant as the uniform of a South 
American admiral. After its nar¬ 
row escape the bird ilew Tip into a 
tree, whence it screamed abuse at 
Black Tom, who kept up an 
elaborate pretence of not hearing 
it, and licked a long hind leg with 
exquisite care. Finally he stalked 
off through the jungle, his tail 
erect and trembling slightly, though 
otherwise he showed no sign of the 
wrath which consumed him. 

Presently he came to a broad 
estuary where natives had built 
their village between the shore and 
a black swamp that was full of 
deadly snakes, spotted' pythons, 
and crocodiles. No one witnessed 
his arrival for 'the whole tribe 
was searching the beaches for Hot- 
. sam from the ill-fated Southern 
Cross. 

But as Black Tom prowled 
through the village he came upon 
the dubu , as the Papuan natives 
call their club-house or temple. A 
monstrous idol carved in wood, 
some ten or twelve feet high, stood 
outside it, and in front of this were 
offerings of flesh and fruit. Several 
rats were busy consuming the food, 
and Black Tom crept toward 
them as ‘quietly as a shadow bn 
his velvet pads. Then he made a 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The First Christmas Morning 



I t came to pass in those days that there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed, 
and Joseph went up from Nazareth unto Bethlehem to be 
■taxed with Mary his wife. So it was that, while they were 
there, she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger, because there 
was no room for them in the inn. 

There were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them ; and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people, 
for unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour 
which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you : 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger. 

Suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and saying. Glory to God in the 
highest , and on earth peace , goodwill toward men. 

And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one to another. Let us now 
go unto Bethlehem, and see this which is come to pass ; and 
they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the 
babe lying in a manger. When they had seen it they made 
known abroad the saying which was told them concerning 
and they that heard it wondered. But Mary kept 
things, and pondered them in her heart. 

And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for 
all the things they had heard and seen, as it was told unto 
them. 
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last swift rush ; but quick though 
he was the rats were quicker. 
They fled in all directions, and one, 
being hard pressed, ran nimbly 
up the carved body of the idol 
and disappeared into the gaping 
mouth. 

Black Tom went after it; but 
the rat vanished down a smooth, 
round hole at the back of the idol's 
cavernous jaws, and Black Tom 
was too big to follow. 

So he leapt to the ground, and 
finished what the rats had left of the 
food. Afterwards he sprang up 
into the idol’s mouth again and 
sniffed at the rat-hole, and finally 
curled up there and went to sleep. 

Captain and Cook 

Dlack Tom was not the only sur- 
vivor from the Southern Cross; 
and about the time he was chasing 
rats outside the dubu two men 
reached the shores of the estuary. 
One was Captain Sayers, a stocky, 
middle-aged man, with a square 
jaw and tufted yellow eyebrows; 
and his companion was a little 
Cockney named Albert Hawkins, 
who had been the ship's cook. 

The captain and the cook had 
been in the same lifeboat, and 
when it capsized they escaped 
drowning by clinging to the same 
piece of floating wreckage. Finally 
a strong tide had carried them up 
the estuary, and they had sum¬ 
moned up just enough strength to 
swim ashore. 

For a time they both sprawled 
on a mudbank, only half conscious, 
and drowsily content to let the hot 
sun soak into their sodden bodies; 
but presently the cook sat up and 
stared at the mangrove flats 
which lay bare and steaming in 
the hot sun, with here and there a 
shallow channel of nickel-coloured 
water running down to the sea. 
Grey and blue crabs crawled and 
scuttled over the slate-coloured 
ooze with a faint metallic clicking, 
but otherwise the place, seemed to 
be empty of all living creatures. 

Suddenly, however, the cook gave 
a startled gasp as he caught sight * 
of a crowd of natives coming toward 
them. They were armed with 
painted feathered spears, braining 
clubs with serrated stone heads, 
and carved shields painted black 
and white. A few also carried 
bows ; and every man wore a long 
tail of fibre, made fast to his w r aist. 
These tails made them look a little 
comical, and in other circumstances 
the cook might have been amused. 
But now he scrambled to where the 
skipper lay, sleeping soundly, and 
shook him awake. 

*' Get up, sir," he cried in a husky 
voice. " There’s a lot of savages 
coming, and 1 don’t like the look of 
them." 

Trouble Ahead 

attain Sayers jerked into a sit- 
^ ting position, and frowned at 
what he saw. 

“ Huh 1 We’re in for trouble, I'm 
afraid," he growled, and thrust out 
his under-lip. 

Mr Hawkins nodded gloomily. 

" Hadn't we better hop it, sir ? " 
he suggested nervously; but the 
skipper shook his head. 

" No good doing that,” he 
answered. " They could easily catch 
us. We had better stay and try to 
bluff them; besides, they may be 
friendly." 

" Well, all I can say is, if they are 
friendly their looks don’t flatter 
them," the cook remarked. 

. Then he asked the captain 
whether he thought they were 
cannibals. 

Captain Sayers shrugged his 
broad shoulders. 

" Probably," he answered. 

“ Though I don’t suppose they 


practise it openly for fear of the 
government patrol boat." 

The cook groaned. '* What 
wouldn’t I give to be back in the 
Whitechapel Road ? " 

The skipper made no answer, and 
in silence the two men watched the 
savages approach. The Papuans 
seamed a little nervous at first, as 
though they had had some experi¬ 
ence of firearms, and feared the 
castaways might carry weapons. 
But, after a slow’, cautious encircle¬ 
ment, they made a‘ sudden rush. 

Captain Sayers and the cook 
defended themselves with their 
fists, biit they were soon over¬ 
powered, and their wrists tied with 
strips of tough, rope-like fibre. 
Then they were hauled to their feet 
and prodded not too gently with 
spears to make them walk. 

Stumbling along, bleeding and 
half dazed from the blows which 
they had received, they were 
brought to the native village, where 
the arrival of the prisoners created 
no small stir. A mob of men, 
women, and children surrounded 
them, and jabbered away in their 
own tongue; but presently Captain 
Sayers and the cook were hustled 
into the dubu and left to their own 
devices/ 

Outside the hut a long pala\ r er 
now ensued, for the village was 
about equally divided as to the 
advisability of killing and eating 
the white strangers. One section, 
headed by the chief, insisted that 
the " Govamen" would send a 
patrol boat to square accounts if 
the white men were murdered ; but 
another faction, for whom Daru, the 
local witch doctor, was spokesman, 
argued that no one outside the 
village need ever know what 
happened. 

In the end Daru declared that the 
tribal god must decide, and the chief 
had to agree to this. So Captain 
Sayers and the cook were dragged 
out of the dubu and thrown down in 
front of the idol, while the witch 
doctor betook himself to the hut, 
there to invoke the tribal fetish. 

The Oracle 

Dy this- time the short tropical 
^ twilight had deepened into night, 
and the stars gleamed like drops of 
quicksilver against the purple of 
the sky. Above the jungle the 
rising moon was like a great 
honey-coloured lantern caught in 
the tree-tops. 

The savages seated themselves in 
a semicircle facing the idol, and 
stared, half awed, at the hideous 
wooden face, with its gaping jaws 
and monstrous beaked nose. Silence 
fell upon them, a silence so profound 
that the two prisoners could hear the 
faint, far-away pounding of the sea, 
or an occasional weird cry from the 
jungle. 

Suddenly a shiver of apprehension 
ran through the ranks of the 
squatting savages as a faint wail 
issued from the idol’s mouth. This 
was followed by such a hideous 
sound that the Papuans leapt to their 
feet, and stared round-eyed with 
superstitious dread. 

Now, Daru, the witch doctor, had 
established his power over the others 
by a very simple device. This was 
a speaking-tube, made of hollow 
reeds joined end to end, which ran 
from the interior of the idol’s gaping 
jaws into the dubu , where it was 
cunningly hidden in the darkest 
corner of the hut by a wooden plug 


fitted into the mouthpiece. Daru 
had learned of its existence from his 
predecessor, though he had no idea 
how or when the • tube had been 
constructed. Vaguely he believed 
it had always existed. 

Dropping on his knees in the 
corner of the hut, he had scraped 
away several handfuls of dry 
earth and uncovered the end of the 
tube. Many times before the speak¬ 
ing-tube had enabled him to impose 
his will upon the credulous natives, 
and now he intended to make the 
oracle declare that the white men 
could be safely killed. 

But first he put his lips to the end 
of the tube and blew through it, 
producing the queer, wailing blast 
with which he always prepared his 
audience to listen to the idol’s voice. 

The Stampede 

| 7 or once, however. Dam's plan 
1 miscarried; and Black Toni was 
the cause. He was still sleeping in 
the idol’s mouth when the Papuans 
brought their prisoners to the dubu, 
and he did not wake until Daru 
blew through the tube. Then lie 
uttered a protesting yowl (which 
sounded even more ghostly than 
the witch doctor’s wailing) and 
sprang out of the idol's jaws, to land 
among the semicircle of squatting 
natives. 

The Papuans no doubt imagined 
that the strange black monster 
which so suddenly materialised 
from their idol’s jaws was a demon. 
At any rate, they stampeded like 
one man, and flew from the village 
with wild howls of terror. 

Daru heard their yells and the 
patter of running feet, and realised 
that something was amiss. So he 
snatched one of the spears which 
hung from the walls of the hut and 
ran outside. As he did so Black 
Tom dashed across his path; the 
witch doctor tripped and went 
sprawling. In falling Daru struck 
his temple against a jagged stone 
and knocked himself silly, while 
the spear flew out of his hand and 
dropped point downward into- the 
earth, where it stood quivering like 
a slender reed. 

The sight of the blade shining in 
the moonlight gave Captain Sayers 
an idea, and he dragged himself 
toward it; and after a good deal of 
wriggling and twisting he managed 
to get his pinioned hands close to 
the razor-sharp edge. Then he 
chafed his bonds up and down it, 
and quickly sawed through them; 
after which lie set the cook at 
liberty. ‘ 

" Come on! ” he snapped, as 
soon as they were free; and they 
raced for the jungle. 

Rescued 

j^aptain Sayers still carried Daru’s 
^ spear, and Albert Hawkins 
picked up a club which one of the 
savages had dropped when he 
bolted,; However, they had no 
need to use their weapons, for they 
saw no more of the Papuans. 

They spent a wakeful night on 
the beach;, where Black Tom 
presently found them; and the 
following morning they sighted a 
government patrol boat, and were 
picked up by it, 

" Yes," added the cook, after 
Captain Sayers had given an 
account of their adventures, ,f we 
were in a tight corner all right, but 
his nibs brought us good luck. But 
for him we might have been the 
chief course in a-cannibal feast, so 
don’t ever tell me black cats ain’t 
lucky." 

And he tickled Black Tom’s left 
ear affectionately. 

the end 



REALLY ARE 
SARDINES! 

For hasty 
breakfasts and 
tasty teas 
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Rat-a -tat, rat-a-tat, postman's 
knock— 

Someone's too small to unfasten 
the lock. 

A CROSS WORD 

A Little boy asked his father 
the meaning of the word 
transatlantic/and was told that 
it meant across the Atlantic. 

“ Well, docs trans always 
mean across ? " asked the boy. 

“Yes," replied Father sharply, 
for he was very busy. “ Now 
run away, please ; I can’t be 
worried with questions just now." 

“ Then," said the little boy 
meekly, “ I suppose transparent 
means a cross parent." . 

-The Best Firm 

f± pretty good firm is Watch & 
Waite, 

And another is Attit, Early & Lay te, 
And still another is Doo & Dairet: 
But the best is probably Grinn & 
Bairett. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus are in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus and Mars 
are in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 
5 o’clock on Monday evening, 
December 30. 

The Magic Figures 

153846x13 = 1999993 
230769x13=2999997 

307692 x 13=3999996 

384615x13=4999995 

461538x13=5999994 

538461x13=6999993 
615384x13=7999992 
692307 X 13 = 8999991 


Peep through the window and 
Someone shall see 
Parcels for Daddie and Baby and 
me. 

The Two Brothers 
“ fjow old is your brother ? " a 
man was asked. 

“ See if you can work it out," 
was the answer. “ Two-thirds of 
my brother’s age is exactly live- 
twelfths of mine, and I am nine 
years older than he." 

What was the age of the two 
brothers? Answer next week 

Wet Weather 

'pnERE was an old skipper of Skye 
Whose eyes hardl}' ever were dry; 
At each change of weather 
He’d shake like a feather. 

Then sit down and have a good cr}”. 

How Pasteur Wrote His Name 

JTew men have done greater 
service to humanity than the 
great Frenchman Louis Pasteur, 
who Was born at Dole in the Jura 
on December 27} 1822. His most 
signal work was his researched in 
bacteria and fermentation, sub¬ 
jects which to the scientists before 
him were virtually unknown ground. 
He discovered to the world the 
amazing kingdom of 
the infinitely small, y* 
with its vital 
portancc in medi¬ 
cine and agriculture. 

This is how he wrote 
his name: 

Force of Habit 

gentleman approached the clerk 
in the vestibule of a hotel and said: 
** Will you -tell me, please, if 
there is a gentleman named James 
Robinson staying at this hotel ? ” 


Christmas ! Christmas ! 

Silken sashes — 

Sparkling eyes — 

Trees and fairies —• 

Candle flashes— " 

Sweet surprise 1 ' . • 

Magic moments — 

Joy and laughter — 

Hand in hand —- . ■: 

Childhood’s pageant^ ’■ 
Floor to rafter — 

Wonderland! - 

Do You Live in Richmond? 

''J'His place in Yorkshire gets its 
name from the French riche 
mont, rich or fertile hill, and was 
so called by a noble who built a 
'castle here in the time of William 
the Conqueror. 

The other Richmond, in Surrey, 
was originally called Shene, and 
the name was changed out of com¬ 
pliment to Heriry VII, who was 
known as Henry of Richmond, his 
father being Earl of Richmond. . 

What Is It ? 

’JTiere is a thing to truth unknown. 
Which yet is by experience 
‘ shown; 

It is not found in earth or air; 

Tis in no weather foul or fair ; 

It is a wayward, curious creature. 
Opposed, athwart, and cross .in 
. nature; 

Nothing without it is perplexed. 
Extreme, excited, anxious, vexed; 
In country it hath never been ; 

In busy town it ne'er w*as seen ; 

By lecture you w T ould try in vain 
Its wondrous essence to explain ; 

No chemist by his art can find it; 
Sage magic cannot seize or bind it; 
To war and pestilence a stranger. 
Nor was it ever seen in danger; 

It is not found in the great ocean. 
Nor in repose, nor yet in motion ; 
Though not in form, state, or 
condition, 

Tis seen in every exhibition. 


_ the Christmas tree 

O 

the 
Christ- • 

. mas tree, 
so bright 
and green, 
awaits Old 
Santa Claus. 

And the Chim¬ 
ney place all swept 
and dean gapes wide 
its ponderous jaws. 

The little stockings are 
all hung up, and baby’s 
just makes four. And 
won’t Old Santa be sur¬ 
prised when he finds there 
is one more. There’s an 
elegant place up in the tree 
to hang a big bon-bon, and a 
place for May and one for Kate 
to leave their dolls upon. But 
for little baby blue eyes a lower 
branch he’ll choose, where she may 
reach and find the place he’s hung 
her first new shoes. Turn down 
the light a little now; Old Santa 
Claus can see. And baby and 
all must go to bed, as good 
as good can be. Tomorrow 
morning when we wake, 
after a long night’s sleep, 
and 
come 
to the 
jolly 
Xmas 
tree, 
we’ll 
see 

who gets first peep. 


A Recipe 

Jf IIE best sandwich of dll is made of 
the blue sky, the green fields,, and 
the fresh air in between. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

The Heading. Teasel, toad, thrush, trout, 
tree-creeper, tern, tiger moth, thistle. 

In the Market Place 

One farmer bought 15 sheep and the 
other 45, so 15 should be transferred from 
one pen to the other. 

What Am I? Tomorrow 


Answer next week 


Father Christmas Jacko 



The clerk, who had until recently 
been a shop assistant, looked 
through the list of Quests and 0 N Christmas Eve Jacko took Baby's big, bulging stocking and made 
replied : for the roof. Not long after poor Father Jacko was wakened by a 

“ I'm afraid not, sir ; but we have t errific noise in the chimney. And the next minute a coal-black figure, 
something just as good." in a cloud of soot and toys, shot down with a thud to the hearthrug. 




Half-Hour Cross Word 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1 Fruit of 
the vine. 5 Our sure shield.* 

7 AU this follows the raid. 

8 To hasten. 9 Possessed. 10 
A decree. 12 Advertisement * 
13 Apart. 14 To lessen pain or 
distress. 17 A general pardon 
of^ offences against the Govern¬ 
ment. 19 Incites. 20 Heraldic 
term for gold. 21 A turnip ; 
also a native of a Northern land. 
22 Appropriate. 23 Every one. 
24 These when dosed bar the 
way in. 

Reading Down, 1 An open¬ 
ing through a wood. 2 A bright 
warm colour. 3 Automobile 
Association.* 4 Gave. 5 Cereal 
popular in the East. 6 A fabric 
of fine open texture. 7 A marine 
map. 8 Conceals. 11 The rich 
man in the Bible. 13 Directed 
towards an object. 15 Slip of 
paper bearing name and ad¬ 
dress. 16 Cars run on these.. 18 
A roving journey. 19 A shoe¬ 
maker’s tool. 21 South Africa.* 
22 To perform. 


Id on Parle Francois 


A Cat’s Protection 

A reader gives this instance of a 
cat and dog friendship that went 
as far as combined defence against 
an enemy.- 

While I was at school my mother 
witnessed the following instance of 
a cat’s defence of a dog who was 
his friend. 

A strange dog came into our 
garden and began to fight with my 
little dog. Tom, the cat, who had : 
been peacefully sleeping in the 
sunshine up to that moment, at 
once sprang up, and/ with his hair 
bristling; rushed into the fray, drove 
off the dog, and chased him from; 
the garden. 

He then inspected Jack, the dog, 
for any sign of his being hurt, and, 
finding none, walked peacefully 
away and went to sleep again. 


La Protection d’un Chat 

Un lecteur nous raconte ce trait 
de I’amitie d’un chat et d’un chien 
qiti allait jusqu’d s’unir pour- se 
defendre contre un ennemi ., 

Lorsque j'etais a l’ecole ma mere 
fut temoin de 1'incident suivant, 
oh un chat defendit un chien qui 
etait son ami. 

Un chien inconnu entra dans 
notre jardin et se mit a attaquer 
mon. petit chien, Tom, le chat, 
qui jusqu’a ce moment dormait 
paisiblement au soleil, s’eveilla en 
sursaut, et, le poil herisse, s’elanga 
dans la melee; il forga le chien a 
se retirer et le chassa hors du jardin. 

Puis, il s'assura que Jack, mon 
chien, ne portait pas de traces de 
blessures, et, n’en trouvant pas, il 
s’eloigna tranquillement et se 
rendormit. 


December 28, 1940 


We Cannot Have All 
Our Own Way 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. Will you tell me how best 
to have one’s own way when set 
upon doing • something ? It so 
often seems that other people get 
in the way of what we want to do. 

Man. You ask me to tell you 
what it is fortunately impossible to 
tell, and fortunately impossible for 
any man to experience. In life 
we cannot have it all our own way, 
however clever, courageous, and 
successful we may be. And it is 
well that that is so. 

Boy. But would it not be well 
if some gifted human being were 
allowed to have his own way. 

Man. All human experience 
goes to show that the powers of 
the gifted call for limitation. That 
is because .of human imperfection. 
Men are not gods. Their' gifts are 
marvellous, but the power to avoid 
error is not among those gifts. If 
we allow a man to have it all his 
own way we wrong both him and 
ourselves. 

Boy. Has that been proved in 
history ? 

Man. Undoubtedly. A man 
who has it all his own way is a 
despot, and all despots come to 
grief. There have been what may 
be called good despots, who have 
built up prosperous kingdoms or 
empires; but even the systems they 
have built have crumbled, some¬ 
times while they lived, sometimes 
with their deaths, or soon after. 

Boy. Would it not be good for 
a benevolent despot to live on or 
to be succeeded by another equally 
gifted ruler ? 

Man. The true answer must be 
No. The ordering of life is a thing 
too precious and too wonderful to 
.be committed to the care of one 
man or to be. set within rules 
framed by one man. A statesman 
is wise who, when he has attained 
to great power by his personal gifts, 
uses his power in consultation with 
his fellows, calls wise men always 
to his counsels, and bows to the 
will of others when he finds that his 
own view is not accepted as just. 
But let us talk of men below the 
rank of statesmen. The individual 
is too often tempted to play the 
despot in his own life. 

Boy. I suppose it must always 
give us pleasure to succeed, and 
isn’t success a matter of getting 
our own way ? 

Man. In mastering material 
things or in learning how to do 
things. Yes. In mastering our 
fellows, No. Think of the most 
wonderful and beautiful life of 
Madame Curie. She mastered some 
of the secrets of matter, but re¬ 
mained always humble, never seek- 
| ing to master people. So she 
achieved glorious success as the 
discoverer of radium and laid down 
her life after never once seeking to 
| have her own way with people, 
even with her own daughter. She 
disdained a fortune that would have 
given .her the command of other 
lives such as is sought by private 
and public despots. Her work, 
unselfish and sincere, gave her a 
dominion to which we can all 
attain, the love and service of 
friends. Thus, never seeking to 
command, she commanded. 
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